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On Methods of Investigation as regards Statistics of Pbioeb, 
and of Wages in the Peincipal Teades. 

Being the Pbogbamme prepared by request for the Section (IX) 
Commercial Statistics, of the Fourth Session (1860), of the Inteb- 
national Statistical Congeess held m London in July, 1860. 

By "William Newmabch, one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Statistical Society, and Editor of its Journal. 

Note. — This Programme was adopted by the Fourth Section of the General 
Congress with a few verbal corrections merely. Those verbal corrections have been 
embodied in the present reprint. 

I. 

The collection of comprehensive and accurate Statistics of Prices 
and Wages may be considered under two aspects, and with a view to 
two important purposes, namely, — 

Pirst, as a means of tracing Historically the relative exchange- 
able value of commodities as compared with each other, and with 
gold and silver (or money) ; and also as a means of tracing histori- 
cally the money rate of wages, and the value in exchange of such 
money rate. 

And secondly, as a means of ascertaining, during more recent 
periods, and during the present time, the Pluctuations of Prices, and 
the course of Wages in any particular country ; and, by comparison 
with the same class of facts in other countries, the relative exchange- 
able value of commodities and labour in different parts of the 
world. 

These two branches of inquiry may be justly considered as 
among the most interesting and important which can engage the 
attention of scientific inquirers ; and they are inquiries which can 
only be successfully and profitably cultivated by the aid of the most 
refined and careful methods at the command of the statistician. 

II. 

To refer, in the first place, to the Historical part of the 
question. 

Carried beyond a certain point, researches concerning Prices 
resolve themselves into pure subjects of archaeology, and belong, 
therefore, to a branch of learning with which we are not here 
brought in contact. Por example, we may properly leave to the 
antiquary investigations relative to Prices and Wages in Eoman or 
Medieval Europe. But recent events have imparted a real and 
practical interest to all investigations of this class, which take the 
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fifteenth century for a starting point. If we would rightly interpret 
the profound changes connected with the Discoveries since 1848, of 
G-old and Silver and Cinnabar in California, Australia, and British 
Columbia, it is necessary that we should have before us, in the most 
ample and accurate form, facts relating to the fifteenth and two 
succeeding centuries. 

If between the year 1400 and the year 1790, — selecting the latter 
year as the commencement of the wars arising out of the French 
Eevolution, — we draw two lines, the one about the dates 1570-1600, 
and the other about the dates 1700-1720, we shall find, as a general 
rule, in Central and "Western Europe, that as regards the — 

(A.) First Division (say 1400-1570) the materials available for 
trustworthy statistical purposes amount to little more than the 
means of determining at dates, more or less irregular, and in places 
more or less diverse, the prices of one or two kinds of grain, and 
the wages of the commoner kinds of unskilled labour. 

(B.) As regards the Second Division (say 1570-1700) we shall 
find more abundant and more accurate data of the same character, — 
data, indeed, so abundant and conclusive as to justify highly positive 
inferences. 

(C.) As concerns the Third Division (say 1700-1790) , we shall 
find the means of easily prolonging the lines of evidence already 
constructed as regards the first and second divisions ; and we shall 
also find that, in a large measure, we can institute close and trust- 
worthy comparisons between the facts which existed then, and the 
analogous facts which we find to exist now. 

I would suggest, therefore, that the investigation of the facts 
relating to Prices and Wages, may with advantage be divided into — 

(1.) A Historical Period, extending from the early part of the 
fifteenth century (say the year 1400) to the commencement 
of the Great War at the close (say the year 1790) of the 
eighteenth century, following, as regards this historical period, 
the three subsidiary divisions (A), (B), (C), I have just 
pointed out ; and, 

(2.) A Contemporaneous Period, commencing with the year 1790, 
and extending to the present time. 

III. 

Down to the year 1700 it is probable that there exists only the 
means of determining, with reasonable or scientific accuracy, the 
course of Prices of no more than the higher kinds of grain (wheat 
and barley, for example), and the rate of Wages of the commoner 
kinds of agricultural labour. 

L:it we must not overlook the important consideration, that if 
these two elements could be once satisfactorily ascertained by the 
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application of sound science to a larger body of data, we should be 
put in possession of a truth so broad and solid, that it would become 
the corner-stone of many a valuable superstructure. 

We should have accomplished at least one-half of the task neces- 
sary to give us a clear view of the economical changes arising chiefly 
out of alterations in the supply of the Precious Metals, which 
occurred in Europe during the two centuries subsequent to the 
geographical epoch of 1492. 

The accomplishment of the other half would be a less difficult 
enterprise, for it would impose mainly the necessity of dealing with 
the more limited field of inquiry connected with the magnitude 
of the Influx, year by year, of the supplies of gold and silver from 
the New "World. 

In seeking for statistical evidence of the prices of Grain and the 
"Wages of common agricultural labour during the period in question 
(1400-1700), the greatest difficulty is occasioned by the extremely 
diverse and conflicting character of the recorded observations. It 
will be necessary, therefore, to attend constantly and with great care 
to at least the following points : — 



(a.) The credibility of the source and 
form of the evidence brought for- 
ward. 

(£.) Discrimination between the record 
of ordinary prices and the entry of 
notable instances of high or low 
prices. 

(c.) Discrimination between the prices 
of different periods of the year, as 
summer, winter, harvest. 

(d.) Discrimination, as far as possible, 
of the quality of the grain. 

(e.) Careful attention to the variations 
in the local and other weights and 
measures employed. 

(/.) Careful attention to the influence 
of the frequent, arbitrary, and igno- 
rant interferences of the State with 
the coinage and the supply of coin, 
with the freedom of buying and 
selling grain, and with the tolls and 
regulations enforced in public mar- 
kets. 

(g.) Consideration of any special pur- 
pose for which the record was estab- 
lished or kept j as, for example, for 
local assize or inspection of bread; 
for determining tithes, com rents, 
or fines, &c. 

(h.) Consideration of the quantities sold, 
and whether in open market or by 
private bargain. 

(».) The distance of the locality from 



any important and populous district 
or town. 

(j.) In the case of wages, the pre- 
valence of any particular custom or 
privilege, either for or against the 
labourer, and the extent of any 
customary or other addition of in- 
direct benefits over and beyond the 
mere money payment made to him. 

(k.) The number of hours per day in 
winter and summer during which 
the labourer was required to work. 

(I.) The continuance of the hiring 
throughout the whole or only through 
a part of the year. 

(m.) Especial reference to the occurrence 
and the effect of years of deficient 
harvest and winters of great severity, 
and generally to seasons marked by 
unusual departures from the ordi- 
nary course of the climate. 

(».) The prevalence of war or pesti- 
lence. 

(o.) The existence or non-existence of 
freedom and facilities as regards 
intercourse with other countries, or 
with other parts of the same country. 
In France, for example, such freedom 
and facilities were exceedingly im- 
perfect. 

(p.) The pressure or influence of any 
particular tax, toll, or assessment, 
whether local or general. 
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IV. 

Still, speaking of the Historical Period (1400-1700), it is (as I 
have said) likely that it may not he possible to collect a continuous 
and authentic body of data sufficient to establish decisively more 
than the two important elements (Category I) of the 

(1.) Prices of leading kinds of grain. 

(2.) Wages of common agricultural labour. 

But it is desirable that, as far as practicable, facts should be 
sought for relating to the eight following further heads of inquiry, 
viz. (Category II). 

(3.) Price of land of different kinds* 

(4.) Rent of land and interest of money lent on ample mortgage.t 

(5.) Bent of houses and cottages. 

(6.) Prices of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry. 

(7.) Prices of butchers' meat and other provisions. 

(8.) Prices of clothes and furniture. 

(9.) Wages of artizan and skilled labour. 

(10.) Cost and time of conveyance from place to place or over 
given distances. 

The diversity of circumstances affecting the money value, from 
time to time, of all the objects comprised under these last eight 
heads, is so great that it would be futile to attempt any classification. 
of them. No more can be said, than that any observation under 
any of these eight heads (Category II), can be of no scientific use 
unless it attends carefully to time, place, quantity, quality, and local 
specialties. 

The advantage of the two inquiries in Category (I) is, that they 
represent the more simple units through long periods of years. The 
price of the leading kinds of grain represents the money value of a 
description of raw produce, which in itself changes but slowly as 
regards quality, and the production of- which, through considerable 
intervals of time, implies the application of the same amount and 
kind of labour, skill, and capital. 

In like manner the wages of the commoner hinds of agricultural 
labour represent, for long periods, the money price of almost the 

* As regards the price and rent of land, it is especially necessary to ascertain 
that the terms implying quantity always represent the same number of square 
yards, &c, even in the same locality. For example, in England, the old land 
measure called an " oxgang " represents widely different quantities of superficial 
area at different periods in the same parish, and still more in different parts of the 
game county, at the same time. 

f In quoting the rent of land, it is obvious that some indication most be given 
of the rate of interest at the same time prevailing on good mortgage security. 
The rent of land is the expression of two elements (1) fertility of the soil, and 
(2) the rate of interest yielded by safe mortgages. 
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same kind and amount of services rendered by labourers seeking 
employment under the same conditions. 

The two inquiries in Category (I) may be called therefore Funda- 
mental and Scientific, while the larger number of inquiries in 
Category (II) can never be more than Illustrative and Conditional. 

It will be sufficient to say, with reference to the historical divi- 
sion (C), 1700-1790, that the principles laid down for the divisions 
(A) and (B) will be strictly applicable ; but the greater abundance 
of materials will admit of the adoption of those principles in a more 
expansive and systematic manner. 

A most useful preliminary labour in connection with the historical 
investigation of prices and wages, would be the compilation in each 
country of a short catalogue raisonnee of documents, records, and 
books known to contain useful and authentic materials ; and also the 
institution of independent researches for original records. It is 
certain that numerous records of prices of great extent and value 
exist in the archives of many colleges, religious houses, hospitals, 
ancient corporations, and especially in connection with many ancient 
markets. In England, the two most complete and valuable of our 
series of historical prices of grain are the prices of the Eton Market, 
collected for Eton College, and first compiled by Bishop Fleetwood * 
in 1720, and the prices of grain at Oxford Market, compiled about 
thirty years ago by the Bev. Mr. Lloyd.f One of the most recent 
and most valuable contributions to our knowledge, of the actual 
economy of farming labour in England in the seventeenth century, 
is the publication, J by the Surtees Society, of the Earming Book 
of Henry Best, written in the year 1641. 

In Erance the extensive and valuable series of historical prices 
of grain, published by Dupre de St. Maur § in 1746, were obtained 
from the registers of the Chapter of Notre Dame as Seigneurs, 

* " Chronieon Preciosum ; or, an Account of English Gold and Silver Money, 
" the Price of Corn and other Commodities, and of Stipends, Salaries, Wages, 
" Jointures, Portions, Day Labour, &c., in England, for 600 Years last past." By 
Bishop Fleetwood, 12mo., London, 1745, pp. 150, and Appendix (on Coins), 
pp. 50. 

t " Prices of Corn in Oxford in the beginning of the Fourteenth Century, and 
" also from the Year 1583 to the Present Time," by Eev. W. J. Lloyd, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 1830, pp. 100. 

J "Bural Economy in Yorkshire in 1641, being the Farming and Account 
" Book of Henry Best, of Elmswell, in the East Biding of the County of York " 
(edited by the Bev. C. B. Robinson), Surtees Society Volume for 1857. London, 
8vo, Whittaker and Co., pp. 188. The documents here reprinted with so much 
learning and care by Mr. Robinson, are especially valuable, inasmuch as the records 
of Prices are given for a date (1641), prior to which the influx of the American 
gold is generally assumed to have produced its full effects. 

§ " Essai sur les Monnaies ou Reflexions sur le Rapport entre 1' Argent et les 
" Denrees," Paris, 4to., 1746, pp. 188. The name of Dupre" de St. Maur does not 
appear on the title page. 
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of Rosoy-en-Brie. And quite recently, M. Levasseur * has brought 
to light and published, in his lucid and learned work on the Gold 
Question, valuable tables of the prices of grain in Paris in the 
sixteenth century, as preserved in the records of certain ancient 
central markets in that metropolis. 

V. 

We may now address ourselves to the consideration of what we 
have called the Contempoeaneous Pebiod, commencing with the 
year 1790, and extending down to the present time. 

There seem to be two principal groups of objects, to which the 
investigation of this contemporaneous and present period may be 
directed, viz.: — 
First Group: 

(a.) To the establishment of an accurate historical view of the 
important changes which have taken place, and do take place, 
in the Prices of Commodities. 
(£.) And in the Wages of labour. 
Second Group : 

(c.) To the establishment of an accurate scientific view of the 
operation of the Economical Principles which affect the Prices 
of Commodities. 
(J.) And the Wages of labour. 

VI. 

Speaking of a large area, as for example, of the Continent of 
Europe, and having in view an interval of time so long as the period 
since 2790, it is obvious that there have been, and that there are at 
work, certain large and general causes, which underlie all more 
immediate and circumscribed changes of prices and wages, viz.: — 
(1.) The annual supplies of gold and silver. 
(2.) The increase of population. 
(3.) Improvements in means of communication. 
(4.) Progress in invention and discovery. 
_ (5.) Progressive accumulation of capital or wealth. 
Subject to the operation of these cardinal causes, the changes of 
prices, and to some extent the scale of wages, in particular centuries, 
will be more immediately and primarily affected by — 
(6.) Variations of seasons. 

(7.) Changes in the character of commercial legislation. 
(8.) Monetary and banking systems. 
(9.) Regulations relating to coinage and paper circulation. 
(10.) Occurrence of war or pestilence. 
. (11.) Prevalence of emigration or immigration. 

* " La Question de l'Or," par E. Levasseur, Docteur des Lettres, Professeur 
au Lycee, Imperial de St. Louis, 8vo., Paris, GuiUaumin, 1858, pp. 357. 
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In selecting the commodities and the class of facts intended to 
be the specific statistical foundation for commentaries, of which the 
preceding may serve to indicate the nature, we must still be guided 
by a constant effort to discover Units which are the simplest and the 
most constant in their component parts, always remembering that 
but few units can be found wholly fundamental and scientific, while 
a vast number may be made available as illustrative and conditional. 

Since 1790, in every European country, the Prices of Com- 
modities for historical purposes may be reduced, as a general rule, to 
perhaps six or eight or less of the largest and most important Articles, 
under the heads of — 

Indigenous Articles of Pood. 

Indigenous Articles of Raw Material. 

Indigenous Animals. 

Imported Articles of Food. 

Imported Articles of Eaw Material. 

It need scarcely be said, that in every case the quotation given 
must be the wholesale price in open market, exempt from monopoly, 
free from toll, duty, or impost ; and also that the peculiar and special 
technical description of the article must be indicated. 

In like manner the quotation of "Wages may, in all or most 
countries, be reduced to six or eight or less of the most important 
Manual occupations, as follows, viz.: — 

Common Agricultural Labour ; 

Ordinary Handicraft Trades ; 

Ordinary Manufacturing Process ; 
in all cases carefully supplying the hours of work per day or week, 
the difference as between winter and summer, and the existence or 
otherwise of collateral additions to the money payment ; distinguish- 
ing also children, youths, and adults, male and female. 

VII. 

No record of Prices and Wages in any country, and especially in 
any European or American country, since 1790, can have much 
scientific value, unless it includes or is accompanied by statements 
and statistics exhibiting carefully and clearly the contemporaneous 
course in that country of fluctuations in the volume of the Cir- 
culating Medium of paper notes, whether issued by the State, by 
government banks, or by joint stock or private bankers, and 
scrupulous care should be taken to indicate all the occasions (if any) 
during which the paper became in any degree inconvertible into coin 
at the will of the holder, or assumed in any form the character of a 
forced circulation, or was not in due course of business speedily and 
regularly returned for payment upon the issuing banks. 

It is also material to notify the alterations made from time to 
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time in the denominations of Notes, especially in the denominations 
of the smaller grades of notes. 

Connected with the record of fluctuations in the amount, and 
changes in the character of the paper circulation of a country, there 
should be a contemporaneous record of changes in the Bates of 
Discount and Interest at the leading bank or banks in the country, 
and also in the general money market. There should also be a cor- 
responding record, as far as can be ascertained, of the leading items 
composing the Assets and Liabilities of the leading bank or banks, as 
far as can be ascertained. 

The quotations of the Foreign Exchange upon the more important 
places, and of the prices of gold and silver Bullion, and the agio, 
if any, prevailing on either, should be given. 

Information also, as far as possible, should be given relative to 
the import and export of the Precious Metals, and to the extent 
of the annual Coinage. 

Collateral to these branches of information may properly be 
added the market quotations of a few of the best known of the 
Public Stocks or Funds of the country, or of the stocks or funds 
of some neighbouring country most commonly dealt in. 

"Wherever it is possible to ascertain the amount and fluctuations 
of the Bills of Exchange in circulation, the information should be 
given. 

By the aid of such statistics as are here suggested, it will be 
possible, sooner or later, in most countries, to arrive at clear and 
positive results as regards the relations existing between fluctuations 
in prices, and changes in the rate of interest, and the quantity of 
convertible paper circulation. 

But in tracing these relations, we must not overlook the profound 
immediate effects produced by variations in the Supply of Com- 
modities. Hence the necessity of attending closely to the variations 
of the seasons, especially as concerns all indigenous agricultural 
produce ; — and, as regards exotic productions, to the variations in 
the annual volume of the imports and the exports. 

In collecting such statistics of prices and wages since 1790, as 
are here in question, it will be desirable, as far as possible, to have 
reference to an ultimate formula of a simple and uniform character ; 
and it is probable that the four dates in each calendar year, which 
will best suit the largest number of cases, will be the quarterly 
months of — 

1. January. 3. July 

2. April 4. October. 

The quotations given should be quotations of actual transactions 
and facts occurring in these months, leaving the same or subsequent 
inquirers to construct such averages as they may consider expedient. 
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VIII. 

So far I have spoken only of the First Group of objects to which 
a record of contemporaneous prices, commencing with 1790, may be 
applied, namely, to the establishment of an accurate historical vieio 
of the more important changes which have taken place. 

There remains the Second Group of objects, viz., the establish- 
ment of an accurate scientific view of the operation of the Economical 
Principles which affect the prices of commodities and the wages 
of labour. 

If we confined our researches to the first group of objects, we 
should throw but a partial light on the phenomena to be investigated. 
Our historical view of the more important changes which have 
taken place in prices and wages, would enable us to trace the 
effect of vicissitude of seasons, of periods of war, of alterations of 
monetary systems, of interruption of ordinary supplies, and the 
like; but it would leave us unable to explain the more marked 
difference of prices, and especially of wages, prevailing at the same 
time even in neighbouring countries, or in neighbouring districts 
of the same country ; and still less able to explain important con- 
temporaneous points of difference in the class of facts which repre- 
sent more or less completely the condition of the working people 
of a country. 

There are certain fundamental causes of difference between 
nations, so large and general, that in this place it is sufficient merely 
to indicate them. For example, there are, as natural causes, — 
geographical situation, climate, soil, and physical aspect of the 
territory itself; as historical and political causes, — race, religion, 
constitution of the central power, character of the local administra- 
tions, national habits, and provincial customs. 

Giving all due share to the operation of these fundamental 
causes, there still remain certain Economical Conditions constantly 
at work in impressing a special mark upon the class of facts with 
which we are here concerned. 

We may, perhaps, enumerate these conditions in the following 
order : — 

(1.) Density of population. 

(2.) Possession and occupation of land. 

(3.) Means of internal communication. 

(4.) Freedom and extent of internal trade. 

(5.) Freedom and extent of external trade. 

(6.) Prevalence or the reverse of manufactures and mining. 

Adhering to the simple Unit presented by the wages of the 
common kinds of Agricultural Labour, it is incumbent upon us to 
ascertain, by the aid of facts, the country and the time in and at 
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which the common labourer has been or is able to command in the 
mast marked degree : — 

(a.) The highest and most advancing wages. 

(b.) The best and most improving shelter, food, and clothing. 

(c.) The best and most improving means of education. 

(d.) The readiest means of bettering his condition. 

There are the strongest reasons in favour of all well-devised 
attempts for ascertaining, by actual facts, the operation of general 
Economical conditions in different countries. For there are several 
profound differences between the manner in which a law, purely 
physical, as, for example, gravitation, operates in precisely the same 
manner in all places ; and the manner in which an economical con- 
dition, as, for example, a compulsory division of landed estates 
among descendants, operates even in neighbouring countries of the 
same continent. 

The object of the statist is to investigate the complex phenomena 
presented by social communities, collected from the most various 
sources, and under the constant or the fluctuating influence of causes 
the most various. Already some general results have been estab- 
lished, which there is good reason to believe have all the properties 
of general laws, in a social or economical sense. But the end of all 
true statistics is, sooner or later, Action. We investigate social 
phenomena that we may improve human societies ; but if we justly 
expect that conclusions, fully established by elaborate observations, 
and confirmed and verified by the application of the most various 
and the most rigid tests, shall be adopted by men actually responsible 
for the conduct of human affairs, we must take care not to present 
ourselves as discoverers or innovators until we are prepared to prove 
our principles by facts collected from a surface so wide, and amidst 
populations so different, that we may fairly claim assent, not for a 
local incident, but for a principle resting on the largest basis of 
observation. 

It may be said here with great propriety, that in the investigation 
of complex social phenomena, the adoption of hypotheses or theories 
may be of the greatest value to the ultimate interests of truth. A 
mere compilation of facts, unguided and uninformed by any general 
notion or view, can be rarely of service either to the inquirer himself 
or to others. It is quite possible that theories may be unfounded, 
and hypotheses may be chimerical, but the progress of all opinions 
to final forms of accepted certainty, is, by means of a long ascent, 
rendered permanent and safe by the surrounding beacons of detected 
error. 

IX. 

We have now seen something of the general relations of the 
question before us. It remains to give, as far as may be, a practical 
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direction, according to our present circumstances, to the views which 
have been laid down. 

It happens that, at the present time, we are in the midst of 
events which give to present records of Prices and Wages a special 
historical value. 

It is twelve yeai-s since the great discoveries of the Precious 
Metals began on the shores of the Pacific ; and one of the most 
prominent and curious questions of our time relates to the extent 
and nature of the influences already produced upon the world, but 
more especially upon the commercial states of Europe and America 
by the continued influx of the New Treasure. This is a question at 
once scientific and practical in the highest degree. It comes home 
to the business and bosom of the merest plodder, and it arrests the 
thoughts of the most speculative philosopher. 

But not merely is there the category of hard problems relating 
to the countries which Receive the new gold, but there is a category 
of problems, not less in difficulty or interest, relating to the countries 
which Sup fly it. 

The conjuncture is surely momentous and special which places 
under our own eyes the phenomena of two vast regions — California 
and Australia — in many things differing in the widest and most 
absolute degree, but coinciding in the one remarkable and controlling 
circumstance, that in the space of ten years both have become 
populous and powerful states, and are every day becoming still more 
populous and powerful, by means of population and commodities 
suddenly attracted from other parts of the world, by the presence 
within them of apparently boundless supplies of the precious metals. 
Nor has this vast and sudden process of transfer been accomplished 
by any interruption of ordinary trading relations. Supply and 
demand, set in motion by free trade and free labour, have wrought 
out the entire chain of events; and herein is the great difference 
between the gold discoveries of our time, and the influx of treasure 
from the New World in the sixteenth century. Then, the gold and 
silver came to Europe, chiefly as a tribute to Spain, obtained by a 
vile and wicked enforcement of slave labour. Now, the influx of 
treasure is as spontaneous as the arrival of the commonest articles 
of trade. 

It seems, therefore, to be an obvious and reasonable course that we 
should at once address ourselves to the fulfilment of this task, viz.: — 

(1.) The ascertainment of the effect produced on Prices and 
Wages by the Influx of the new treasure into the commercial 
states of Europe and America. 

(2.) The ascertainment of the effect produced on Prices and 
Wages year by year in the Gold Countries themselves, by 
the progressive development of their resources. 
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X. 

In treating of both questions, our first effort must be to con- 
struct a broad and solid Datum Line, fairly and accurately represent- 
ing the range of Prices and "Wages during some satisfactory period 
prior to the first effects of the discoveries. 

In the Gold Countries themselves, the occurrence of the dis- 
coveries naturally prescribes the dividing date. 

In the Receiving Countries, the close of the year 1850 is a dividing 
date, apparently open to few objections. 

For nearly all Commodities, except grain, it is probable that a 
Datum Line, representing the average result of at least four quota- 
tions of wholesale prices in each of the Ten Tears 1841-50, would, 
in the case of most of the important entrep6ts in Europe and 
America, be entitled to be received as a trustworthy foundation. It 
would be desirable, in constructing such a datum line, to state sepa- 
rately the averages of the two five year periods, viz., 1841-45, and 
1846-50. These separate results would admit of easy consolidation 
where required. The quotations should be scrupulously taken from 
the same sources : — if possible from the same identical record, and 
for precisely the same class and quality of articles. 

These observations apply with equal force to Wages. 

Commencing with the year 1851, what may be called the Influx 
Prices should be continued in close conformity to the same rules. 

In the five Appendices (S, T, TJ, V, W), I give examples of the 
actual application by myself of this method to the case of this 
country, as represented by the wholesale markets of London and 
Manchester. The tables * given were constructed in the early part 
of the present year (1860), and published in the Journal of the 
Statistical Society of London of March last (1860), in continuation 
of former researches on the same subject, of which a full account 
is given in the fifth and sixth volumes of the "History of Prices," 
published early in 1857, and bearing, in the first place, the name 
of Thomas Tooke. The datum lines of these Tables of Prices is 
the average of the six years 1845-50, — an average which, in this 
particular case, and for the special reasons given in the foot notes to 
the tables at p. 102, 1 am strongly inclined to consider sound and 
reliable. For particular reasons, which need not here be discussed, 
the quotations are given for only six dates, between January, 1851, 
and January, 1860. 

The series of tables include the following evidence : — 



* These tables will be found at pp. 103 — 110 of the present volume, of the 
Journal, marked A to G, and hence they are not repeated in this place. 
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Table (S.) — Prices. 

(I.) — Colonial and Tropical Produce 

(Food). (Seven Articles). 
(II.)— Wheat and Butchers' Meat. 
(Six Articles.) 
(III.) — Raw Materials of Manufacture. 

(Eighteen Articles.) 
(IV.)— Metals. (Six Articles.) 
(V.) — Manufacturing (Manchester) 
Markets. (Pour Articles.) 

Bank Note Circula- 
tion. 
Rate of Discount. 
Bullion Reserves of 
Bank of England. 



(VI.)— Collateral. 



Table (T.)— Prices. 

Proportionate Results deduced from the 
actual quotations of Prices, &c., given 
in table. 

Table (U.)— Supply. 

Imports and Exports (quantities) of 
leading Articles. 

Table (V.) — Foreign Exchanges. 
Average Annual Rates, 1841-59. 

Table (W.)— Grain. 

Average Annual Prices, 1840-59. 



Eeference may be made here to the construction of Table (T). 
That table, it 'will be seen, is intended to reduce into an uniform and 
simple percentage Notation, the variations exhibited in all degrees 
of complexity by the actual quotations of Prices in the preceding 
Table (S). The principle of Table (T) is to assume the Number 100 
as representing the Datum Line, and to express by some percentage 
modification of 100 the fluctuations of the actual table. Great nicety 
and care is required in the conversion of the actual figures ; but 
subject to this precaution, the principle of Table (T) seems to be well 
adapted to reduce complex results into a simple and comparative form. 

In Table (U) also, the plan is adopted of employing the large 
numbers required to express quantities by omitting the 0000 figures 
at the unit end ; for example, writing 5'82 for 5 - 820 - 000, or in other 
words expressing the quantities in millions and decimals of millions 
to two places {e.g. 5 - 82). A somewhat extensive period has im- 
pressed me strongly with the advantage of adopting this arrange- 
ment, wherever possible, always, of course, stating very distinctly on 
the face of the table that the surplus figures are eliminated. The 
cases are very few indeed in which it is necessary to set forth large 
sums with greater precision than is attainable by two places of 
decimals. The relief to the eye, and the economy of space for all 
purposes of printing, are most marked. It is, besides, not to he 
overlooked that the affected precision of huge cumbrous, columns 
of figures interfere greatly with the popular reputation of statistical 
inquiries. 

I have said that for most Commodities, except Grain, an average 
for the Ten years 1841-50 would be entitled to be received as a trust- 
worthy foundation for purposes of comparison, and that in some 
cases the average of even a shorter period might be entitled to equal 
attention. 

In the case of Grain, the effect of the seasons is so powerful and 
sudden in affecting the Price, that a long period of years is required 
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to constitute a fair average ; and the Congress may with advantage 
direct its attention to the elucidation of this interesting and im- 
portant point. 

Upon this part of the subject, therefore, I would conclude by 
urging upon the Congress the extreme importance of promoting, by 
all the means in their power, the immediate institution of measures 
for the construction, at certain leading places, for example, 

Hamburg, Bordeaux, New York, Philadelphia, 
Paris, Cadiz, Boston, New Orleans, 

of Tables of Prices and "Wages for the ten years prior to 1851, and 
for each of the years since elapsed, with the view of arriving at 
general conclusions as regards the effects produced by the Influx 
of the new treasure in what we have called the receiving countries. 

XI. 

But contemporaneously with these inquiries, in the Meeeiving 
countries, it is incumbent upon us to ascertain by like methods the 
changes brought about in the Producing countries. 

In Appendix (X) a statement is given of a classification adopted 
for this purpose, as regards Prices and Wages, in Melbourne 
(Australia) 1851-6, founded on the best returns available to an 
inquirer in London. This statement is here given, not aa a guide to 
be adopted as a model, but as an example, to be made the basis of 
consideration and discussion. 

There will be present at the Congress, representatives of the 
Australian Colonies, and it should be urged upon them to procure 
as speedily as possible from — 

Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 

Tables of Prices and Wages, exhibiting fully the state of fact pre- 
vailing before and subsequent to the occurrence of the gold dis- 
coveries in the summer of 1851. 

Similar returns should also be obtained from San Francisco 
(California), and from Victoria (Vancouver Island). 

XII. 

The purposes of this Programme may here terminate. The 
Writer does not presume to hope that he has succeeded in traversing, 
even with approximative completeness, the wide and diversified 
expanse of topics which lay before him ; but at least he ventures to 
hope that the suggestions which have been made have in their 
support recommendations of distinctness, utility, and practical 
importance. 

As arising out of the statements and facts contained in the pre- 
ceding Programme, the following propositions are submitted to the 
Congress, with a view to the advancement of practical results, viz.: — 
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1. That by Wages be meant throughout the whole inquiry the 
money payment to the labourer for a given exertion : that as 
far as possible it is desirable to ascertain also the Utility 
value of such money wages, i. e., the quantity and quality of 
the Commodities obtainable therefor by the labourer. 

2. That the subject of Prices and "Wages, as defined in the pre- 
ceding Programme, may justly and advantageously be inves- 
tigated under the two leading divisions of a 

(a.) Historical Period, extending from the year (say) 1400 
to the year 1790 ; separating these 390 years into 
three subdivisions, viz., (1) from the year 1400 to 
the year (say) 1570 ; — (2) from the year 1570 to the 
year (say) 1700; — and (3) from the year 1700 to 
the year (say) 1790. 

(5.) Contemporaneous Period, commencing with the year 
1790, as marking the commencement of the Eevolu- 
tionary era, be divided into three periods, (1) 1790 
to 1816, (2) 1817 to 1850, (3) 1850 to the present 
time. 

3. That the leading object of the inquiries relating to the first 
sub-period, 1400-1570, should be the establishment, by ample 
and authentic data, of the two fundamental Units of — (1) the 
average price of the grain most commonly used for human 
food over as large a part of Europe as possible ; and (2) the 
average wages of the commoner kinds of Agricultural labour 
over the same area. 

4. That the leading object of the inquiries relating to the second 
sub-period, 1570-1700, and to the third sub-period, 1700-1790, 
should be the continuation of the same two fundamental 
lines of evidence, with the view of rendering as clear and 
certain as possible the positive data, by means of which we 
may estimate the effects produced on Prices and Wages by 
the influx of treasure from the New World in the sixteenth 
century. 

5. That, connected with and collateral to these two fundamental 
lines of inquiry, it is desirable in all possible cases to collect 
authentic evidence illustrative of the prices of provisions, 
clothes, furniture, and luxuries ; the prices of animals ; the 
price of land and houses ; the rate of interest ; and the wages 
of artisan, professional, and artistic labour. 

6. That as regards the Contemporaneous Period, 1790, to the 
present time, the first object should be to continue the two 
fundamental lines of evidence as described in the second of 
these propositions, and to continue them in the most perfect 
form, and for the greatest number of countries. 

2l2 
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7. That the second object to be sought as regards the Contem- 
poraneous Period is — (1) to seek the establishment of an 
accurate historical view of the more important Changes which 
have taken place in the Prices of leading commodities and in 
the Wages of various kinds of labour ; and (2) to seek to lay 
the foundation, by means of facts, of accurate and compre- 
hensive scientific views of the operation, at the same time, in 
different countries of the Economical principles which affect 
prices and wages. 

8. That in order to arrive at accurate historical views of the more 
important changes (or fluctuations) which have taken place in 
the Prices of Commodities since 1790, it will in nearly all 
cases, be sufficient and desirable to limit the investigation to 
six or eight, or less, of the largest and most important articles 
under the heads of — 

Indigenous articles of food. 

„ articles of raw material. 

„ animals. 

Imported articles of food. 

„ articles of raw material. 

9. That in connection with these records it is indispensable that 
as much accompanying information as possible should be 
given relative to the collateral classes of evidence referred to 
in Section Til (p. 485, ante) of the preceding Programme. 

10. That in investigating, by means of facts, the effect since 1790 
of Changes in Prices and Wages, we may with most advan- 
tage specifically direct our inquiries in nearly all cases towards 
ascertaining the country and period in and at which the 
Common Labourer has been or is able to command, in the 
most marked degree — 

(a.) The highest and most advancing wages. 

(b.) The best and most improving shelter, food and clothing. 

11. That considering the discoveries of Gold, Silver, and cinnabar 
which have taken place in several parts of the world since 
1848, it is especially desirable and important to ascertain, by 
means of accurate statistics of prices and wages, the com- 
mercial and economical effects which have been (and may be) 
produced by these discoveries. 

12. That for the purposes of comparison between the Precious 
Metals and Grain, a scientific expression of the average 
Prices of the Grain most commonly used as human food, must 
of necessity include the average annual results of a period 
of not less than fflfty years. 

13. That in order to construct a datum line of comparison from 
which to measure the changes which have taken place since 
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the recent Discoveries, it will, as a general rule, be sufficient 
to ascertain the figures which fairly represent the average 
results for each of the Ten years 1841-50, but excluding the 
prices of Grain from this proposition. 

14. That in carrying into effect the proposition just laid down 
(prop. 11), the details and methods described in Section x 
(p. 490, ante), of the preceding Programme, may be adopted 
with advantage, subject to needful local modifications. 

15. That in the countries which produce the New G-old, it is 
desirable that Tables of Prices and "Wages, on the principles 
pointed out in Section xi (p. 492, ante), should be constructed 
in Sydney (Australia), Melbourne (Australia), Adelaide 
(Australia), San Francisco (California), Victoria (Vancouver's 
Island), and Tasmania. 

16. That it is desirable that early measures should be taken for 
the construction, on the principles pointed out in Section x 
(p. 490, ante), of Tables of Prices and Wages, at 

Hamburg, Bordeaux, New York, Philadelphia, 
Paris, Cadiz, Boston, New Orleans, 

for each of the Ten years 1841-50, and for each of the years 

since elapsed. 

17. That a special representation be made from this Congress to 
the authorities of the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, West Australia, and New Zea- 
land, pointing out the extreme desirableness and importance 
of an early compilation in those colonies (if possible an 
official compilation), of the statistics of Prices and Wages 
pointed out in this Programme, as adopted by the present 
Congress. 

That a similar representation be made to the authorities 
of New Columbia, and also a similar representation to the 
American Government as regards California. 

18. That the Congress be requested to submit to the special 
consideration of the Statistical and Geographical Society of 
New York the propositions adopted by this Fourth Section, 
as regards Prices and Wages, and invite the early and active 
co-operation of that eminent body in prosecuting the inquiries 
there referred to. 

19. That a similar communication be made to M. Chevalier, 
M. le Play, and M. Levasseur, of Paris, writers already so 
eminent in this particular class of subjects. 

20. That as far as possible the results of the inquiries now 
recommended be reported to the next session of the Inter- 
national Statistical Congress. 
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(X.) — Tabular Classification adopted in sixth volume of " History of 
" Prices" (1857), as regards Prices and Wages in Melbourne, in the 
Colony of Victoria (Australia), 1850-6, suggested in Paragraph xi ante, 
as the Basis of analogous Returns to be obtained in other Gold Producing 



I. — Building and Mining Materials. 

1. Bricks, English, per 1,000. 

2. „ Colonial, per 1,000. 

3. Iron and Ironmongery. Hoop iron, 

per ton. 

4. „ Tron shovels, per doz. 

5. „ Iron picks, per doz. 

6. „ Camp ovens, per ton. 

7. Slates. " Ladies," per 1,000. 

8. „ " Countesses," per 1,000. 

9. „ " Duchesses," per 1,000. 

10. Timher. Deals, red 11 x 3, per ft. 

11. „ „ 9 X 3, per ft. 

II. — Colonial Produce. 

12. Coffee. Java, per lh. 

13. Bice. Java, per cwt. 

14. Sugar. Java, brown, per ton. 

15. „ Manilla ration, per ton. 

16. „ Loaf, English, per ton. 

17. Tea. Congou, per chest. 

18. „ Hyson, per chest. 

19. Tobacco. Negrohead, per lb. 

III. — Clothing. 

20. Woollens, broad cloths. 

21. Slop clothing. 

22. Boots and shoes. 

IV. — Liquors. 

23. Beer. Burton ale, per hogshead. 

24. „ Other ale, per hogshead. 

25. Spirits. Brandy, Martell's (in bond), 

per gallon. 

26. „ Bum, West India (in bond), 

per gallon. 

27. Wines. Champagne, per dozen. 

28. „ Claret, per dozen. 

29. „ Port, per pipe. 

30. „ „ per dozen. 

31. „ Sherry, per pipe. 

V. — Sundries. 

32. Candles. Sperm, per lb. 

33. „ Composition, per lb, 

34. Soap. Liverpool, per cwt. 

35. Blacking, per dozen. 



VI. — Agricultural Produce. 

36. Wheat, per bushel. 

37. Barley, per bushel. 

38. Oats, per bushel. 

39. Hay, per ton. 

40. Flour. First quality, per ton. 

41. „ Second quality, per ton. 

42. Bread (retail), per 4 lb. loaf. 

VII. — Grazing Produce. 

43. Bullocks, fat, each. 

44. „ working, per pair. 

45. Cows and heifers, each. 

46. Wethers, each. 

47. Butchers' Meat, Beef (retail), per lb. 

„ Mutton (retail), per lb. 

VIII. — Dairy Produce. 

48. Butter, fresh, per lb. 

49. „ salt, per lb. 

50. Cheese, per lb. 
Si. Milk, per quart. 

52. Eggs, per dozen. 

IX. — Farmyard Produce. 

53. Geese, each. 

54. Turkeys, each. 

55. Ducks, per couple. 

56. Fowls, per couple. 

X. — Garden Produce. 

57. Potatoes, wholesale, per cwt. 

58. „ retail, per lb. 

59. Onions, per cwt. 

60. „ per lb. 

61. Carrots, per bunch. 

62. Turnips, per bunch. 

63. Cabbages, each. 

XI. — Grazing and Pastoral Labour. 

64. Shepherds, with rations, per annum. 

65. Hut -keepers, with rations, per 

annum. 

66. Bullock Drivers, on roads, with 

rations, per week. 
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XII. — Farm Labour. 

67. Married Couples, with rations, per 

annum. 

68. Bullock Drivers, on farms, with 

rations, per week. 

69. Farm Labourers, with rations, per 

week. 

XIII. — Town Labow. 

70. Grooms, with rations, per annum. 

71. Gardeners, with rations, per annum. 

72. Men Cooks, with rations, per week. 

73. Waiters, with rations, per week. 

XIV. — Artizan Labour. 

74. Carpenters, per day. 

75. Blacksmiths, per day. 

76. Masons, per day. 

77. Bricklayers, per day. 

78. Wheelwrights, per day. 

79. Sailors' Voyage to England. 

XV. — Domestic Servants. 

80. Female Servants of all work, per 

annum. 

81. Housemaids, per annum. 

82. Laundrymaids, per annum. 

83. Nursemaids, per annum. 

84. Cooks (female), per annum. 



XVI. — Price of Gold, and, Sank 



85. Gold, per ounce, per troy. 

86. Insurance of Gold to London, free 

of war risk, per cent. 

87. Insurance of Gold to London, with 

war risk, per cent. 

88. Exchange on London, Banks sell 

drafts on London, 30 days per 
cent. 

89. Victoria Banks, Bank Note Circu- 

lation, millions. 

90. Victoria Banks, Bills under Dis- 

count, millions. 



XVII. — Hate of Interest, $c. 



91 



Money Market, Bates of Discount, 
Bills not above 95 days per 
cent. 

92. Money Market, Kates of Discount, 

Bills above 95 days per cent. 

93. Money Market, Interest on over- 

drawn Accounts, per cent. 

94. Money Markets, Interest on Mort- 

gage of Land, per cent. 

95. General State of Trade ; short 

descriptive sentence. 



